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TOE ROLE. OF THE UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE 
IN THE JATIONWIDE LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES f^TWORK 
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The nationwide library and information services network as propos-ed in'^e 
national program document is ba'sed, in part, on the sharing of resources.' This 
pape,r describes th^ potential role of USBE in participating toxv^ards the 
achievement of this objective. It examines the purposes, development, and 
.program of USBE and indicaf'te^^j^where^ they impinge on the NCLIS narional progratn 
document "Toward a National. PrQgram for Library and* Information Services: Goals 
For Action.". - * ; A 



MAY, 1975 • 

*The views expressed are those of. the author and do not necessarilk reflect 
trhe position or policy of the NCLIS. Though related to the Commikslon's 
National Program; papers in this series are not an integral psrt 4)f the 
National Program Document. ' ' , 



The Hole of U533 in the N^tiorL".Tide Library and * 
Information S^rvdcea Network 
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V 



The publication by tha National Conjqission on Libraries and 



Information Science of the final draft of its National Progra^i for 



Library, and Inforaation Services is of particular interest to the 
United Staijas Book Exchange, ^nc* (USBSj US3E itself is an early 
and continuing exanple of li^brary cooperation in the United States, 

•and its work for 27 years has been in ar0a3 of concern in the ITCLIS 

/' 

' * , i ' ' 

program. 

US33'3 reason for existence and its principal operation is 
the preservation and naxinma utilisation of publications - a 'basic 
element of information resources - through maintaining and servicing 
a cooperatively developed' clearinghouse for library surpluses* In 
its quarter-century of service, USB3 has raceiyed and handled forty-fiva 
million -publications and by March 31, 1975> liad distributed 12,061,598 
to libraries in answer to specific request 3» 

In developing t^e clearinghouse operation^ USBS has been and 
is now a f ree-staJlding, self-supporting, non-profit agency responsible 
to a cooperative membership for one prinbipral program: the receipt and 
handling of si&plus and duplicate publications* so that they are available 
to the maximum degree possible to all libraries on all levels of size 
and development ♦ > ' ^ . 

It is from this point of view as a currently operating cooperative 
centerv-^r resource Dreser'/^tion and library enrichment that U3B3 welcomes . 
the 2ICLIS program's aims to build the new national progr2im on the best 

i 
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available -re 30^^^ces,. to expW cooperative .services , ^r.l to help 
devalb? useful P30gra=i3 ^in th§ private sector. 

In the follo-.r:ng pages ^ ths^ analysis of USBZ activities- 
historically and-at the. present, is given in sufficiaat detail toj 

T . -A pr,^H3 of cbncsm in xhe development 

nake clear -'-•3-- "'^ ^"'^^ °- • 

of the NCLIS progxaa.- 

Introduction 

The'United States. 3clik Exchange , Inc. is a .non-prof it , 
' independent self-supporting library service organization ...hich . 
operates a clearinghouse for the receipt, organization, and re- 
distribution of surplus and duplicate^ublications,, largely periodicals 
W serials. but al^so including books, document a.,^ and other, library 
.\aterials. Partners in the USBE complex include I6OO nember libraries 
(1300 in the United States, 85 in Canada, and 215 in 50 other countries), 
'^hich (at their own expense for shipping)- deposit materials in the . 
cental .are^ouse, select Materials /roa the^ef>^ed..le.aring^^^^^ 

■ • ^ 4.V. • «™ noaAa and Day an annual meabership fee, 
collections for their own needs, ajaa pay tu 

J v,-,-«/n -ino- fpi9 for each publication they 
, plus shipping charges and a handling fee ror ea p 

acquire • ^ ^ 

In its present k3p9<=t;«S3B can saw*, as an example of the 

■ t„e of activity .en^sioned jy the national lihra.7-prosra=, proposed 

„1S: it represei.ts a cooperative agrae^enfon the part of li'oraiie. 

of all kinds and sizes (p^iaarily in the Jnited States but also including- 

nany foreign Institution,) to pool, and «al=e ^vailahU for nutual 

benefit, lihrary duplic^s and Sthex, surplus publications which can- 

. ,ot he etherise used pr distributed by the original o^ing library,- 

. .aoor library asseV *icb «uld be wasted if «33. did „pt exist. 

in planning ,tbe/f c^dir. devised a tool which^would distribute. 

I ' ■ - 

I 
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publications in the nost efficient and econo^iical vraj p'osaible^ refining 
\ the randoa incoming flc;? so that ^frferaries could receive the maxia^oa 
Utility froa the aggregate. ' " , ^ ' . 

As the national library program of 17CLIS is .developed, the 
copp:?rativ3ly-prcduc3d resouroe represented by the U333 stocks, and 
processes should find it3| place; vnether this vrill ba as one- cpaponent 
of a network of existing resources, or as a basic source for the needs 
of; nany' ccsaponents, or in soae other mode, ^11 depend, on the way in 
Trhicli the national progra:a develops. US3B will be able tOycaeet any - 
needs of the reaoorce sa^twork with comparative facility^ inasmuch as 
it is au^tonoaous, with the single principal operation of handling 
publications for redis^tribution, and t^uk can be both flexible ami un- 
encumbened in adapting to the resource re^ciuirements of the library 
coamunity which is at o^ce its source and\it3 reason for existence. 



Organization 



USES was established in 1943 to be an operating agency which 
would make it possible for libraries to capitalize on their surplus 
publications by pooling thea in a centralise.d location from which it 
would redistribute thea according to the 0xt[ent of libraries' needs, 
and the tine when such needs occurred. 

The cleari^•ghouse format chosen by ,ltiie Toundera could be 
advantageously based on the e'iisting structura of the American Book 
Center for Walr-Davastated Libraries, Inc., (ABC) which collected and 



distributed pub\ication3 from American sources \to distribution cosimittees 
in many countries^i^rooa 1946 to 1948. As heir t6 ABC, the ne^ agency 



'le^t 



could take advantage\of ABC's assets of extensive free space^lerft by 
the^ Library o? Congreiis, a hundpred thousamd periodical issues left 
o\3r fron 7/ar~aid prfe^rain, soae handling procedures developed in 
th^bulk ABC distribution, and contact with a net^rk of interested 
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libraries in the United States which had been donors in the relief 

work, as well aa vfith ^groups of beneficiar^^Jib^arias abroad. 

Planners for U333 modified and added to the ABC base in ; ^ 

V ** 

orde-^ to adaut the operation to one of exchanire father than gifts, ^ 

^ ' ' \ • 

and one in which li>:rarAa3 would at'all ti^es receive publications 
•in response to their specific requests rather than in general cats-gories. 
/The new exchange plus fee program began, operations in 1949 • Actual 
operations produced some early revisions in details of)' the program, 
but by 1950 there was an established set of operating standards ^TOiich 
have prevailed, with socae modifications in degree, to the present • ^ 
These compotxents include the following: ' 

\. A clearinghouse opsration. which physically receives and 

h'andles the publications^ made available by member libraries 
(plus a nUmber of non-member donors), classifies eind 
arranges them,. and makes their availability known Jo 
members. 

2-» Agreement by member libretries to send in, at thei^ own 
expense, publications they deem -Valuable to libraries 
but ^ich they themselves can not use nor otherwise 
distribute to their own advantage; agreement by the^se 
libraries to r^ceivQ no money credit for their shinments, 
on the grounds that' such advances would simply^h^e to 
be collected back from the^'BemSers in the form op higher \ 
' handling fees.* \ l 

3. Llembership open to any library with a clientele (i#e. 
all but librarii^is ' of individual persons) without regard 
to sise, type,^6r geogjraphicsl location, the only ' . 
qualifications being a library's interest in making its 
surplus publications available and its ability to pay 



nominal handling fees, plus shipping 003t 3, for any 

itsai It requested and Mceive^ froa US3E# 

"Exchange" hasad on the principle that a library should 

sepi to U333 any ^tublications itr is ahle to send ^ after 
ff 

niedoing its oTnx indi^riduaj and community needs; and that 
it should, take frosi US3B anything? it needs for which it * 
is willing and ahle to pay at-cost handling fees; no* 

"hximarlcal quid pro q.uo required. 

" *^ ' ' 

U3BS processing of materials received hasad on providing 
the "best possiole ^access for libraries ^th the least 
cost within US33 operationss included in this^ standard 
are maintenance of the absolute minimum of records (e.g. 
alphabetical location taking the place of periodical ^ - 
Cataloging) Hat handling fees based not on market value 
but on the type of publication involved (eliminating the 
necessity for costly pricing and accounting) ^ and a ♦ 
requireiii^nt that all requests be firm orders bo that 
the total operating- cost can avoid the burden of the loss 
from returned shipments^ , ^ \ 

Distribution methods based on the fairest and most dpen 
metjiods possible, avoiding various burdens, existing in \ 
other exchcinge distribution plans (and some, commercial 
activities) 'because of library-to-library variations 

geographical distance and staff size: requests from 
monthly lists sent to libraries announcitig portions of 
the US33 stock available are handled ^on a revolving 
priority, basis, whereas libraries with special needs 
can place requests outside thX ppnthly U3BE lists through 
their 07m want-lists or special ;reque3t3» 
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?• Processing of requssts through* ma thods intended to^ 

^ -effect naxiiauia distribution of publications vrith 

th9 ninia'Jia expenditure *of time within the cooperating 

library; e.g. through an automatic back-order system 

for requests not inaediatelr' filled. 

s 8. Assuming the health of the collection and distribution 

f loTf by applying the principle of supply and demand: 

USB5 stock accumulation is bas^d on retrieving from 

the a^/'ailabl^ publications those which libraries* ' 

requests (either by category or specific title) have 

indicated as needed currently or probably in demand 

, _ within the predictable future, 

9» Within, the demands of the principle above, maintaining 

^ - an 'unlimited coverage by subject and type, including 

« 

the stocking of many publications otherwise unavailable 
because of their specialized interest or low original cost, - 
10 • Maintaining the cooperat^..ve mode, and the ability to^ 
evolve according to changing library needs, through 
the dual controls of thje demands oi a -using membership 
and the» guidance of a Board of I)i3?ectors chosen f ronj 
' ^ . the library and scholarly community. 

Hiatorioal ?Totes ' , 

•In the course of 27 years, the basic collection and distribution 
program of U33S has developed vrL'th the changing face of librarianship , 

in general and the needs of US33 members in particular. The brief notes 

/ 

which follqv7 cover those parts of USB3 history vrhich are particularly 

' ' . .. 

Dertin ource -Capability of the organization today. 

* The transition from the American Book Center to USB3 T/as made 

po33i|ble by a graduated three-year operating grant from the Rockefeller 



Foundation* During the first ten years of operation, the agency continued 
to U33 free space in the Library of Congress, plus two sinall outside 
rented warehouses* In 1958, as it .finally ou^gre^r ^he Library auarters , - 
and LC's cm need increased, S'SB3spoved to entirely leased space at ' 
it3\r>-e3ent headauarters location inVjashinsijon. In I969 , continued 
groifth inspired the leasing of a second smaller building* Over the 

years t^e staff increased from five 6n January 1, 1949 > to 55 on the 

/ V 

saae day in 1975* . / 

s 

At the beginning, U333 library membership included a core of 
American institutions looking for a distribution outlet for their 
•duplicates, and incidentally h^)ping to take advantage of the acquisitions 
opportunities offered, plus ^ rapidly increasing foreign membership which 
received U;S3S*s major earl^emphasis in distributing the large inflow of 
publications. It became apparent by I95O (tl^e Korean war, continued vrorld- 
widL economic problem3)nEhat the world situation would not sOon perait 
libraries abroad to cleave to the original USBS plan of charging the 
same fees to all ' institutions at home and abroad. Fortunately, U3B3 was 
able to enlist financial help from a number of or^ailigations to pay all 



or part of the. costs for libraries in many areas* 

The initial Rockefeller Poiindation grant helpedr, to begin" to _ 
support the service to foreicna libraries * Subsequent arrangements were 
* all made on the basis that US33 would call oil all donated funds on the 
'basis of per-item fees, in the same pattern as those charged to individual 
libraries, so that both the accounting and the invoice copies sent to 
beneficiary libraries made the method of charging clear, and so that 
the supply-demand principle was upheld. Funds used in this pattern 
included several small grants from private foundations* The f irsf U. S. 
government .assistance c-ame from the predecessor of TJ3IA, %7hich contracted 
with US33 kn 1950 to screen and ship, in^a long-term gift program, 
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publicly-donated publications jnt^nied for distribution froa USIA posts 

abroad* USIA agreed as part of the conti%ct activity that US32 could 

dra-BT on funds t<j financa a portion of each handling fee charged for ^ 

distribution to foreign libraries. 

The largest support for this service came frcca a ten-year 

contractual arrangement with the Agency for International Development ' ^ 

(beginning ?^an it was designated the Foreign Operations Administration). 

Prom 1954 through^973, thisr contract permitted USB3 to bill>^D for 

handling fees f^ ^distributing^ to I875 libraries throughout ^he world, 

two and a half million publications, each specifically requested from 

US33^ stocks by the^ recipient institution* American librarians were 

p^oud of .their share in this developmantal program, through which 

publications worth a minimua of S6 million went to libraries abroad at 

a total government (i»9. taxpayers*) expense of 8l#5 million, and they 

expressed this pride in hundreds of letters to AID and USB^ deploring ' 

the end of the contract in 19o3» 

After the close of USIA funding in X959 and AID contracts in 

1953 > USB3 initiated an annual membership fee for all .participants*' 

US33 continued to serve any forej^ institutions able to pay the cost 

of the membership fee plus handling charges 'and shipping costs* The 

membership a'broad dropped to 25O institutions, but has stayed around 

that figure ever since, including libraries which have adequate budgets 

-and aithpr direct access to dollars or a soured- of funds within the 

United States* One effect of* the wide earlier membersiiip remains: ' ' 
\ ' * 

\although the n-^imber of foreign libraries is betv^en 225 and 250, this 
mBabership is spread over 50 countries outside of thd^Unitod States 

and Canada* ^ ' ' , ' 

^ .vith the end of the AID program >U3Bi3 turned its concentration 

on services to "doraes^ic" American and Canidi^.n D9aberg > ^ From 195^1 ♦to^ 
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1909 ^l^rvice to thia user graup*\v;a3 succed^sful^ enough for U333 ,to 

* "i * ^ ^ * 

expand into two buildings and ttf plan for a\norea3a3 in program activities 

aisled at increasing both -the efficiency an the coyiarage of the distribu- 
tion process^ Unfortunately , the beginning of the recession and the lag 
in Padoral financing for library prograaia caused a d'angerous decline, in 
the call for U333 distribution. U33B asked t^e Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., for a grant to assist continiied operations and to 
finance a cpmprehensive survey to assess v^at ^333 's future 'value to 
lAbraries might be. CLH undertook a brief surVey at the end of I97O; 
Irfe^ari^s^ju^idred responded Tdth a unanimous 'backing of U3BS»s distribu- 
tion prograras, and CLH Tras inspired to ^Ike a rare grant-in-aid for 
.operating expenses., paying a little over 8fo of U3BS costs for a twelye- 
^nonth period of 1971-72* Since the end of" this grant, IIS33 has been able 
to continue qperations without outside financial , assistance, helped to 
sone extent by an increase in requests f;rom abroad as the dollar has 
been devalued. ^ . / 

Two internal factors have contributed to financial squeezes | 
for US33 at several points in its 'history. The first lies in so strict. 
a m.^intenance of the non--profit nosture that major outside changes in 
the economy ware acre critical than they would have. been for an organiza- 
tiori-^Tith seme financial reserve* USB3 has madp onl^ seven najor increases 
in its handling' fee schedule in twenty-seven years, *and these alterations 
Trere adopted only when critically necessary, in .the interest of maintaining 
as low a cost as possible for the member libraries and as wide as possible 
a distribution to libraries with small budgets. 

The second* factor has to do v/ith the change in the avera^^e cost 

of p;>oce33ln;: each individual'publioation. It is of course less exnensive. 

} , * , ^ ^ . ' 

on a pez^iton babis, to produo^ one\ periodical issue part of a long 

\ 

f>le^ than to proiuos one issue in response to a request for that single 
iosue alone. Originally, the averager cost, at U333 was lo;v because of 



the n-aed of foreign libraries for oomplete journal files ani waole 

libraries of booka^*' During the period 'of 'the AID contract, the foreign 

If 

progra^i'^rvas in a i^eal sense carrying the se?^/ice program for U» S#. 
liblraries which often wanted single and scattered itgas* In the 60*s, 
a naw-crop of collage libraries in t^e United States and unirersity 
expansion programs, both encouraged by ijr. 3» govemaent grants, replaced 
vriLth their large-scale neids the flow to AID-supported foreign institutions 

While these changes were taking place, technological and 
sociological chaag^es in Irbrorianship in ther United States were causing 
trends towards .the use of microforms and towards cooparative library 
prograas* "Both of the^e were, accelerated when U# S# govomment assistanbe 
for libraries rather abmptly dro'pped off, so that savings bacaae necessary 
in costly 'space and in acquisitions budgets, and when the price of 
publications began an increase ^ich became exponential with the growth i 

in. the number of titles published^* 

t * " . * 

For USBE ,thes3 changes meant that although requests yrere 

^i^creasing in number, the average sise o4 the orders receivjed decreased 

^ to the point where the US33 principle of charging a flat fee based only 

on the type of publication handled was no longer completely valid. 

After a detailed study by a Special Advisory Committee, the Board of 

Directors in 19^7 instituted a new principle: the fees continued to be 

- assessed as an average, but according to the kind of order (single-issue' 

request as opposed to ^lemants of larger orders) as w^ll as according 

to the type of publication • 

Another effect of the changing trendo lies in the development 

of the materials sent to US33 by the depositing libraries* The flo;y 

of materials , available from American libraries has^ risen greatly in 

numbers during the last ten years, from several pressures; first the 

large buying spree of the early 60 ""s which produced many duplicates and 



a decreased need by %ho library for publications offered by staff aad 
faculty membars,. and then the necessity in leas prosperous Tines for 
'the reduction of holdings including retrospective files aild the back 
files of discontinued titles; plusxthe pervasive ^ influence of the 
great increase in the nuribers of titles published* Saipiaents to US33 - * 
novf also reflect two influences which vfill be growing: repljacement of 
publications thrpuga paicrofpm, . and cooperative arrangements mads because 
of networking, cozi^ortia, and the increase in interlibrary loans# 

' ^ ^ 0 

Thsse insre^asaa in shipjaents received occurred as TJSB3's total 
dji^tribution to libraries wa^ decreasing* As a result TJSBE developed 
a more stringent policy to"arar;d the receipt of publications from its 
neabers and donors • LibrarV©^ WQre asked whenever possible to send a 
. list of titTes "available , so that USES could accept those most immediately 
useful and save libraries the cost of sending titles which IJS33 alrsady 
had in large supply, or which had proved to be uncalled for in the TJSBB 
distribution pattern. Libraries which could not, arrange to list titles 
were still, in the original service pattern set up by' TJSBE, allowed to 

/ " ' " 

I send ''in their publications unsorted, "but were asked to cleave to an 

assigned shipping date, so that US3B cauld handle the total flow without 

*'i - * ^ 

becomir/g backlogged* 
^ /' ' - ' - • 

/ The control of incoming material is, in fact, one of the moat 

important .factors in the coat of the TIS3E operation. Exchange depositors 

and dono3^s send ih materials without charge, which maans that US33 

};^^l^tions governing their contributions need to be tempered to the 

extent' o>f their good will. Unlike a manufacturing concern, US3S canndt 

shut off the receipt of raw materials when production ia low, and this. 

means. V^'at the costs of handling the incoming material have to be borne. 



no matter -raat the outflow may be. 

/ * ' 

U33j) has developed a number of modifications of and additions 



-to its b^>3lc distribu-tion services ova^ tha years of its operation, Tha 

ecirliest of the inprovaasnts to the. dist3?ibution activities- was the 

- 'addition of direct-^requeat facilities to the program of access through 

U332's listing of .available publications, No?r tha using library can 

call on U333 resources through almost any madiua it Irishes to us^j; by 

req.uaisting itens oada knoTm on US33'3 monthly offer lists; by flaking 

up want lists or reqoiests for individual titles on forms provided bv 

D3B3, or using itg c-fn fonas; by submitting popies of its oto records, 

from hand-written gap Lists to computer prinJoCxtsj by telephoning or 

wiring for especially-needed items; and by visiting ySB3 and pulling 

r 

wanted publications off the shelves. 

Anothax service development which has increased steadily over 
tha last twelva years is the circulation of special lists af publications 

.which the difficulty of proper identification would preclude handling 
by USBS within:i;he standard fees, but which are valuable enough for 
libraries to be willing to pay higher fees. Such publications include 
cuntulatiye indexes of periodicals, unusual or esoteric out-of-print 
books, issues an<fi volumes of discontinued ^periodicals, and other "odds 
and ends.'' In two areas>this specializecL listing has resulted in ^ 

. pemanent distributioji programs: one involving books of Latin American 

1 

imprint for the large community ;of U# $• libraries with a s]^cial 

interest in this area, and one for the dis*tribution .of government ^, 

I 

'^documents: federal, state, foreign and international. As 'an , 
experiment now, in this general area of specially-priced items, U333 
is offering liiicrofom duplicates and other non-print items. )' 
The original purpose in any library* s use of U3BS is st^ll 

the principal one: to acq^yiire publications needed to build -collections, 

/ 

fill gaps, or replace missing items.. Over the years ,librarie/s have • 
developed other uses for USB3 services: for example, as -a source for 

'1 i ■ 



' publications ;yahted bj inlividual ntaff or f acA^jrt'yrr^arabars t or fNDr publica- 
tions the librgjry yrants to uoe in filling needs .pf its exchans^^ or inter^ ^ 
library ^loan oartnera ^ Froa this latter ,U33S has developed, in the 
last several nonths, a prograi wherebj. libraries can use USB3 as a 
substitute for 'heir c'.vn interlibrarT loan needs , usin^- the ALA fom 
if they wish, and paying regulaT T7S33 handling fees for the privilege* 
The prograa is not extensive at this vrriting, but it has proved valuable 
for libraries which use it for several reasonsrv^ 60^ return for periodical 
requests, even though U333 his no .published list of titles , held and the 

requests *are therefore random; the speed of USB3 return for all orders, 
I 

including an extra-fee 24-hour service dt the .option of the requesting 
library; and the fact that US33 fees, even including the SI per title 
-rush surcharge and, the cost of first-class p'ostage for the hard-copy 
results, are coaaparable with the loan fees now being charged by many* 
issuing libraries* For libraries in cooperative systems which limit 
the number of requests or the titles on which requests can. be made, 
US33*s unlimited access and wide collection provide additional 
advantage » * * ^ - , % 

In addition to the refinement of the distribution services basic 
to 17333 operations, the agency has experimented with other services, in 
addition to or beyorid the handling and distributing of publications sent 
in* At present, for example, there is a '^brokerage" program which is 
still in a trial stage* Libraries interested in trying to sell longer 
files of jojurnals to other libraries can advertise them in the 11333 Ifewa— 
letter * US33 monitors bids received and- charges a fee hoth for publishing 
the offers and for effecting a successful transfer. In another example, 
U333 processes gap lists for the national Library of Medicine under a 
contract which would serve as a model for extended acquisitions services 
to other libraries* U333 has also edited ccmpute^r printouts of holdings, 
or extended want lists, so that the ^library involved can receive the 



caxisua effective use of the cODOortuni ties raoresented by-^the US32 hoMin^s 
In another area of modern library developmeat , U333 is now vyorking 
out a pattern 6f cesibership us^ge by s;touv5 of libraries — netvrorks, 
consortia, or principal centers serving as Resource nuclei — as the 
cooper?.:iT5 aspeCv of library acti^/lty grows. The nosz succes^ul 
exajaple so far, in the US33 membership, Is the 'program of the Regional 
Medical Library in Sao Paulo, Brazil, which draws on USB3 to^ niaterials 
rreeded not only in its central resource collection , but also as hard-copy^ 
holdings in tlie litjraries to which it distributes publications and informa- 
tion» 

Throughout the years, USBS's necessary constant watch oh the 
developments in library needs has been fostered by, the Board of Directors 
in its own actions, and bj" investigators and committees enlisted by the 
Board to make speciaJT^tudies and reports on actions advisable for 
continued transformation of the cooperative, deposit's of libraries i'nto 
a constantly available, contemporary national resource. The latest in 
this series ia a blue— ribbon Review Committee which is going over all 
previous recommendations with the plan of setting a new and definitive 
group of goals for the application to the emerging needs of librarian^ip 
and information service in general of the resources represented by USBB 
and by the cooperation of its member libraries. 

One major result of a co'mmittee study and recommendations was 
the change in the corporate' structure of USBS in 1971. During the 
preceding years, the US33 Corporation had included representatives from 
a slowly increasing number' of library and scholarly organizations, 
numbering 21 by 1971 • Officers and somet Board members were drawn from 
the group of representatives, with other Board members' being selected, 
at large by a nominating committee, which presented a slate of one 
candidate for each" of f ice.' The change in I97I, effective in 1972, was 



tion zo inclua;e any national library organizations (<fro3 ajiy country) 

which mshed to join, plus international organizations and American 

state and regional associations* Each of these is entitled to one 
to • 

representatiye, with one vote for officers"^ and Board and any other 
corporate natters* .At present there are forty-seven sponsoring h'pdies, 
inoluding 12 national U» S* associations plus the three national libraries, 
the national Academy of Sciences, and the Smithsonian Xrrs^tution: one 
Canadian provinciail, one regional U* S* and U* $• State associations} 
and 14 national foreign and one international association. 

To these^ -:he corporate revision added representatives fr^a^-^ijhe 
1600 pa^rin^ neniher libraries, thus providi;ng each of the participating 
institutions with a dual area of influence on U3BE development: through 
the character and extent of their deposits into the IISB3 collection and 
their withd^jaTrals from it; and no^r though their ability to participate 
in the running of the policy^' 6nd of the o^^ganization,^ la the new pat^tern, 
officers and Board are elected from a slate of two candidates for each 
office, selected at large by a nominating ,fosimittee and subject to * 
additional ndainaulons fr^ai the electorate* These* developments have 
produced Boards v&ich have tended to be more representative and more 
consistently active than th^ir pi^edecessors, which were limited not from, 
lack of individual interest and enterprise but from the constraints of the 
' old selection methods^ ^ 
Present Status 

In 1975 > U3B3'8 28th yeapr, the combination of organisational 
intent and histo^rical developments produces, these details: ^ 

1, ^ Legal statusr a non-profit, e-ducational and .charitab]!V^ 
.\ tax-exempt corporation under "the lav/s of the District of 
""•^^luiabia*, | - 
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by ofi'icers. and a Board of Directors .elected by the 
ceabsrs, including representatives from 1600 paying 
nasibex libraries and 47* sponsoring library organizations. ^ 
,^ ' 3» f'inancial base: Paymenu by the member libraries for sex^cea 

rendered: inclu::ing a S25 annual membership fee and handling 
fees assessed at the average cost of processing each type 
of order or publication, plus repayment of ^shipping Costs. 
USBS also is open to contractual arrangements, ^ and seeks 
grants, for pertinent service programs. 
4» Physical plant:/ Two warehouse buildings in Northeast 

Washington, with a total of 35)000 square' feet of apace and 
twelve miles of shelving. 
5» Staff: four administrative officers, ten supervisors, and 
^ 41 others in publications divisions, office, and receiving 

and shipping. • ^ ' 

6. Stocks available for distribution: approximately four million 
publication items oa hand at any onej time. Including 100,000 
books -and documents and 3>90O,OOO peyiodjLcal issues in 35,000 

V 

- V titles;, analysis of stocks shows these proportf ons:. 

Published in the United States 655$, in other 
countries 35?^^ ^ ^ 
/ Subjects: health sciences 25^, other science and 

^ * technology 35?^> social science. and humanities 

305$, general and popular lO^v . 
^ * Date range: from beginning to 1975 for' periodicals- 
with approximately 5^ i^ I974 issues; in-print 
books largely in -last' f if -^een years, vader 
\^ ' • ^ range for o.p. books antitj documents.^" 
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pir^lications in ans-ror to 129,624 requests rsca-ived; 

\ 

r 

rat^ of success in filling requests averaged 305^ 
overall, and up to <>Q'fo for periodical requests for 
single i33ue3 publishod z"ro3 1950-1574> 
8. Speed of distribution: average of three weeks froa 
list due late for reques^g from USB3 lists, three 
weeks or lass from date of receipt for requests other- 
wise placed, except for rush orders which are filled 
on a 24^hour basis. 
9# Distribution process: Library members receive lists 

each month of portions of the periodical titles, books, 
docum9nts, and other book euiA non-book materials availabl 
for distribution; requests received vrithin a month of 
listing are processed on a revolving priority basis^ 
Besides making requests from lists members may also 
request publications at their o^m instance and in the 
/ manner easiest for them to use, including want lists, 
order cards, order forms, personal selection, etc# ^ 
, They may make telephone requests for 24-h'our service ♦ 
All periodical requests from USB3 lists, and other 
kinds of requests at the ordering library's option, 
may be left on automatic back order with US3S if not' 
immediately available on first -search. All requests 
are firm orders, Yionreturnable for credit. 
Certain areas of US35's present status need to be considered 
in jpore depth and detail because of their particular applicability to ' 
the interests of the national library program envisioned by^NCLIS. 



As a pioneer aniong organizations forni^d for tha express purpose 
of allo^ng librarj synergy to produce special benefits for t^.9 cooperating 
neaibers, is in tha for3 of -aji autonomous clearinghouse dealing one- 

to--one ^:th eaoh naoiber library, rather than a library natT^ork In the 
nors nodem sansa. Tha prinary cooperative element in the USBS member- 
ship involves, tha comaitaent of the participating libraries to ent^ 
iXyCthe expenditure of tine and money to insure, by sending some portion 
ot thsir surplus publications to a central redistribution center, that 
all other membejrs c-i have an opportunity to accj^ire whatever they may 
need from the collected aggregate. 
' This willingness ta cooperate in a way which will benefit other 

libraries within tha US33 framework is important in a number of ways. 

la the first place, it is a habi't of long standing, uiiderstood and 

i 

"accepted by using libraries, parficularly in .the United States, as a 
way of cooperating which is taught in library sch6ols and forms a regular 
part of the activity in nany libraries. This is more remarkable in that 
many of the requirements of' USBE are alien to the methods of othe^ * 
suppliers of publications^ Unlike direct exchanges or exchange network^,'^^' 
U333 recjuires that as^ibers pay a handling "fee for each item they request 
and receiraj unlike ccnniercial dealers, USBB requires that all requests 
be firm orders and does not give credit for returned shipment US33 
asks mambers to send in deposits ot publications at thair oto expense 
7d.taout receiving money credits -Although exceptions occur from time to 
^^^me both to the understanding by an individual librarian of the US33 
operating principles and to his-willingness to use them, it is important 
that 30 many libraries are content vrith them year after year and that 
dissenting libraries are drawn in after they come to understand the 
reasons bshinl the methods used* 
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inportant aspect oi"* its cooparative charactar» In net works "noTr developing 

in the Unit^ed Statles, public and spacial libraries are just beginning to 

interact with academic libra,ries» The ITCLIS report* comiaente on the fact 

that federal libraries have not yet entered far into the cooparative 

--effort* In US33, iiowevar, the neabership has been well-integraijed for 

a quarter of a .century* At the present time, the 1300 member libraries 

# 

in the United States and Cainada include 3 in-fomational , 110 federal and 

.... • , 

26 state or provincial libraries, 389 other special libraries comprising 
249 in profit-making corporations and 140 in non-profit agencies, 40 
public libraries, and 719 academic libraries of vfbich 210%elong to state^ 
supported universities, 116 to private universities, 171 to private 
colleges, 63 to publicly supported colleges, 149 to specialized institutions 
or university medical or law libraries, 5 to junior colleges and 5 to high 
schools* In addition^ there are 13 members vrhich are cooperative library 
centers of various kinds* smd persuasions. 

Tha-J-egal ovmership of USBE does not rest legally with this 
variegated group of libraries* The publications in the US33 warehouses 
belong to the operation^ rather than to the libraries which sent them in* 
The libraries do, however, have the right of access to the stocks on 
demandj and they exercise control over its central' functions in three 
ways: through their election of officers and members of the Board of 



Directors/ through the character and bulk of the deposits 'of publications 
they send to USBS, and through the kind and quantity of their requests 
from t^e stocks* ^ 

Within these areas of influence ,the USBS administration and 
Board have an autonomy which allo^ considerable flexibility in trying 
out new services, enlisting new membere, ^d determining standards and 
limitations for the distribution process* At the same time, the 
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staff in anfy .prograa action* They can make any •decision which in th9ir 

estination Trill s^rre the needs of all the member libraries, and \7ill 

provide greater eco^oay,, efficiency, and effectiveness in serving them* 

' 113313 has b^aji able to serve libraries vfhich are also Daiabers of 

other cooperative acq.uisition programs, thus providing some parallel 

vrLth the modem, spectrum of interlocking networks* There is a long 

history, for example, of dual neaberdhip by medical libraries in bqth 

US33 and the exchange ^program of the Medical Library Association. .At' 

the present time iSO of U333*s I6OO members are also enlisted in the 950- 

strong institutional me^ibership of MLA, and thereby >by def^injution? us^ra 

*- ' ' , « 

of MLA*s system of centralized listing of medical publications available 
\rithin the member libr-aries. ' ♦ . 

• \ • - . ■ 

U333 Resources ' ' - - 
. ^ ,> . 

The. resources "si^ich US33 represents include not only the four 
million it,ems in the stocks at ^y one time>"but also a vast future potential 
from member libraries and .others, plus the processes evolved at USB3 to 
maks the best utility of the largest possible proportion of the materials 
received. . - • 



. The stocks accented anclr held at US33 have besn built u-o on the • 
basis of accepting into tteTholdijiga tl^ose incoming materials which USB3 
experience indictee libraries need suid can pay haiidling fees for. Within 
this very general principle , the results need to be carefully outlined 
for their particular future vailues to be understood. 

* There is, in the first i^lai^e, no limitation to v/hat USBS will 
rac^ive and make available except the criterion .of possible distribution 
for the cost of handling. US33 accepts in other words,, any type, date, 
dr subject category of publication and any kinds of titles, for vvhich 
library need has baen demonstrated. This means that there is ne title 
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or original price, unless it is a general class, like forei^^-language 
texts, vmicb l?.i|rarie3 have shown thay have no interest in acquiriag* 

This policy neans that U33S accepts froa^its members and that 
the U3B3 stpclo i^ncijuis publications in a hundred ^languages m several 
alphabet s^ outsid^ of the preponderant stocks of Romto-alphabet English- 
language materials* It means that US3E stocks and distributes publicatxons^, 
in areas (like lib^rary spience) where the predominant publications are' . ^ 
originally sold at<- comp^sira^tVely low prices^ and which are thug^ not 
profitable for dealers, fo handle. It means that the subject coverage 
includes specialized areas , as \Tell as broad ones, and that the breadth 
of publications in each subject area ranges from the basic general 
materials to the most highly specialised.^ ; • . \^ 

The breadth and ;bulk of the deposits^of 'publications make^it 

po.ssible for USBE to maintain these standards of operation. It is because 

of the variety and cooperation of the members that the collections offd^* 

the wealth and variety of acq^ulsi'tions possibilities that they maintain 

from year to .year. State and federal institutions which cannot sell 

surplus publications arlp joined by private libraries' which have much lef.t 

over afte^ sales, to de])Osi,t with USBS a great bulk of material including 

the whole range of originally very^. costly titles, basic' low-price items, 

long files going back to Vol. 1 No, 1 of many periodical titles, and , ^, 

books and documents of all kinds. Special libraries, information centers, 

and professional individuaJLs contribute late journal issues in such 

quaiitity that USB3 is at this writing able to l^upply more than 50^ of 

all requests for single issues published in anjr^coun^y in 1974. Members 

in the United States send in many foreign periodic^s and books which are 

surplus to their further needs, while foreign mem^bers contribute late 

issues from their countries* output. In addition \to the million and a 

' ♦ - 

half publications received each year from member libraries, USBS benefits 



pu,blisher3,- and' non-neabsr libraria's aJid information centers* 

US33*s selection guide, vrhich- governs the titles and types of 
materials requested from li3ts of offers and selected from incoming 
natarials, consists of or.^ of the levr publications records maintained: 
a historical record of materials requested, by members* F03? periodicals 
,the selection process can be mechanipal* Titles which the rec6rds ^how 
■have been requested from U333 lists or directly are retainsci in numbers 
appropriate to the number of " requests; those not ^requested, or' issues 
received in numbers in excess of the maximum 'needed, are discarded* ^ 
Kew titles are kept for a test period, if , they appeal: to be in categories 
of need* Books and documents f^equire a somewhat more subjective treatment 
but the principle is the samd; if the USBE distribution experience *show3 
the kind of publication (subject, date, category) to be in demand it is 
kept and listed. With both books and -p'eriodicals , materials on the 
shelves afre constantly and progressively checked against the historical 
request rjtecord, aid those no longer in demand are discarded. 

As a result of the application of these methods, the USB3 
publications bank is kept constantly as ctirrent as possible with the 
needs qf libraries- The refining process has changed the character of 
the holdings over the years^ as new materials have come in and new kinds 
of ne^ds have' beSn^ manifested, with the probability that the stocks as 
a whole have gained by sej^ral hundred percent in value, while remaa^ning 
at a level of about f our pirf ion pie6es. 

Given the source of the US33 stocks, the question can be as^^d 
whether the developaent of the use of microforms and^the groTtth of nei 
working and other cooperative activities such aa interlibrary loans v 
cut dovm on the flow to U333 and thus ►eventually drain the reservoir 
v^hioh is U333 of its fluid assets* The immediate picture fromUSBS^s 



which lIS33*'coald call on,^if it could distribute within the IISB3 
.fra^iawork; this untapped^ niateidal includes publications in institutions 
now sending selected shipments' to US3B and in a great many, libraries 
whiclj send vary little » A3 one observer coniaented, doean'^t .collect 

it receives;" an atJt.ive collection program, justified by increased, 
distribution could easily double 'the material now being received by USBB 
from member libraries^ and increase greatly the donations of nonnaembers. 
Maximum Utilization of ?.esou3rces , 

The processes developed TDy USBS form an integral part of the 



resource represented by the organization, in that these be'thods have 
given libraries maximiim accessibility to the available naterials and the 
best 'possible return /for each dollar they, spends ' 

Control of and access to the millions of psriodicsil issues is 

i 

maintained," for example, through a shelf location systejn, which eliminates 
the necessity for cataloging, shelf listing, and inventory records. 

Accounting control is governed by a few standard fees, jo that expensive 

I 

evaluation processes and complex fiscatl records are both unnecessary. 

» si'* 

Members are not required to maintswln any balance between the numbers of 
publications they send in and the numbers thay receive;, so that tl^ere is 
no need for elaborate exch'ange accounts. i 

On the other hand, USBE tribes as a matter of principle to make 
th^ use of .its acquisition services as inexpensive as) possible in 
internal costs for each member library. Libraries ma^ use whatever order 
format is most economical .for them to handle Jintemallly. USBS will hold 
ox^ automa-^ back order the requests made by libraries using certain 
typ.as of order forma, and^^ll transfer their requests to these forms 
if they wish. * ^ | 

These and ot.her special processes make it jpossible for libraries 
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to er.jo/ a conoinax -^iCcnozxj: 1o^t-co3!; in'b-^mal har.lliaj, ani "purchase** 
fees at an average of 30^ of the market coat. Combinai with a "iO^ 
-plus 'average, of success in filling all kinds of reqjuests, and a much 
higher percentstge in vital'^areas such as late pei^ibdical issues, the 
U333 sjstaa has nade it possible for libraries to strefch their budgets 
by'acquiring a good proportion of their needs for a small cash outlay , 
and without internal . burdens » Libraries in comparatively depressed 
areas of the United S.tates are able to acquire ^^thout expensive searching 
materials they need which were surpluses in richer institutions* Both^- 
rich and poor libraries benefit from easy access at USBS tQ| materials 
v^ich may have been low cost or even free when originally distributed, , - 
bu1; which for that very reason are now very difficult to find. 
Special USBB Assets . * . ^ ^ 

In addition to the broad areas outlined above, there, are ^several 
other facets of USEE prograas' and activities which are pertinent to the 
NCLIS national library program ♦ 

1. Contact with Libraries AbroaSf , The NCLIS Report commen-J;s that 

library networking should be inteirnational , that "Americans ^need access 

to foreign publications and information, and vice versa," and' that U* S. 

libraries should take a leadership position in fostering this international 

interchange. During .the period of the USBB/aID contract, tISBB wa3 ^n a 

spearhead position f^r the leadership which American libraries -v^ere then' 

manifesting in aiding collection development abroad. Although the AID- 

supported distribution program has been discontinued 'for more than twelve^ 

years, U3BS still maintains its contacts abr6&.d. In addition to serving 

foreign libraries which can maintain membership, US3S still receives 

• < • . 

as a gesture of continued gratitude, exchange shipments froiQ^many who 

cann'^^'^^iiJi^ord '^ven U333*s low membershij) costs, 

' One factor in the possible future cooperation of U. S. libraries 

/ 
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with ms vixutior.o abroad ia/th^ abaanoe in the Uaiced otao93 of a ^ 

national exchange center, as developed since World War II in many / 

..countries* . Inv tte * United States, during the S^'s and early 60'3, the 

International Exbhange Servic^at the Sniithsonian Institution, the^OAft 
* ^ V, 

ani Exchange Division of the Library of Congress, and U333 combined, in 
their several functions, to serve as national centralization for inter*- ' 
change with foreign centers. At the present, no one institution or ^ 
coabinatiozj of agencies provides all \^f the services of a national 
exchange center, although US3S has the potentiality to resujae its part 
of the national' position if funds become available* 

2. Disaster Aid to Libraries. . The n^itionai library program of 
NCLIS does not have a specific re^^oniiaendjatian for a service to aid 

libraries hit by physical disasters suci^' as flopds, earthquakes,^ and 

*t' >• * 
fires, although the provision of such service ia implied in th^ geiieral 

cooperative ideal of tKe proposed progr^. USBE has been able to* be 

of rapid'aigii effective aid to libraries vrhose collections have been 

damaged by natural; disaster. USB3 has also served under contract as 

a central recol^eeper f or: donatid'ns offered by other libraries as 

direct shipments to devastated institutions. Through centralization 

^ of this kind, carried on outside the overworked facilities of a recovarirlg 

librajry, duplications and shipments of^ useless materials can be , avoided-. . 

It has baen suggested that USBS would be an appropriate location 

for a national standby function, which could be activated when qLisastera 

■} 

occur, serving to save valuable time by coordinating donations and by 
providing immediate i^rgently needed replacements from USBE stocks. 

It is possible that this machinery could also be used to aid 
libraries caught in- non-physical disasters: e.g. the economic drought 
suffered by small college liibraries in depressed areas in the United States. 

3. CoDyri^ht Problems ^^ The ITCLIS Report recoa-aends the 
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of the National Library of Medicine as an eiaaple, but ^coninisnta that the 
copTright problem vrill nead to be resolved before ^uch a bank can be 
established on a wider scale • ' . 

U33Z^ in its distribution, has no problea irLth copyright because 
it handles only original hard copy. The US33 flo?r could be tapped' 
iniaediately for the beginnings of a national periodical bank, for no 
moire than the cost of U333 handling feea and of storing the acci^ulating 
files • The added cost of building \6 z shelved and immediately usable 
collection wcuid be conparatively modest, using the US3B handling system^ 

4» Eandlin^r ?ee^ Pat tern » USBS's experience in assessin^g and 

■ \ . 

collecting fees for services performed extends ov^r a period of m^any 
years and has been subjected to careful and frequent scrutiny over this 
time# The resulting^f ee schedule could serve comparable networking 
•activities as a model of an effective and accepted method of charging 
for services. , , * 

5. . Interlibrary Loan Services * The increase of interlibrary 
loan sar^ces is cited by all planners as a necessary criterion in ^a 
system '^Thich can n^eet expanding information needs*Vrithout an exponential 
groTrth in the size of individual libraries. USBS is conducting an 
experiment to 'test the possibility of pi^oviding a substitute for inter- 
library loans of periodical material.^ Libraries cooperating Tin the 
trial ask for issues by means of interlibrary doan forms, Vi^ich USB3 
handles exactly as it does regular requests fbr single issues, sending 
t^he.'hard copy and charging its regular fees. Libraries may^retum the 
issue-s to 11333 if they elect to do so, ot* may either give the issue to 
the borrowar or accession it "in their 'oto collections. 

To date,US33*s success in filling "Ihese requests has been about 
60'^f although all requests hkve to be ^random ^inasmuch as U33S publishes 
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^ntensiva trial of this service • Aside from the imaediate valua to 

« 

■ libraries ^of a. rapid and effective additional service, U333 vrould lik^ ' 
to be able to assess the value of its distribution as an inpuifc to a 
national periodical program .vrhen this becomes a reality, and also to 
be able to test methods of improving the holdings needed in such a 
program. ' , ^ 

Plans for the Future 

As a result of the rapid economic, technological, and sociological 
changes of the last few years,, the nearly constituted USB3 Board of Directors 
has been examining possible futures for USBE in an increasingly urgent 
manner. As this paper is being written, the* USBE "Review Committee is 
* preparing its recommendations', which it is hoped vriLll give USB3 a ^ 
definitive set of guidelines for the development of its programs and 
resource management during the next,jC§w jrears. Although these recoonmenda- 
tions are not yet in circulation, their general trend is known ^ and if 
they can be implemented , they will increase USBE's appositeness to the 
aims of the NCLIS national library program. 

The committee will undoubtedly recommend that USBE change its 
practice in -at least two areas wh^re overconscientious savings have 
produced negative results. USBE will be^urged to develop a reserve 
fund,, which will make its financial base sounder^ and also give the agency 
a margin for 6xperim3ntation in new areas of service. It will also ba 
recommended that USBE make a considerable increase in its public relations 
spending, in .order to raise its profile and' attain additional recognition 
among^ librarians and information scientists of the resource which i^ 
reTjresents. ' ^ f 

There will also'^be recommendation that U3BB proceed with .' 
investigation of yits c^ppropriate place in network activities in general, 
and in the development of a national periodical network in particular. 
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iTilX further adrised to erparirsaat vd.tri linking i-s ability 
to distribute publications Trith oaline citation sarvices, and to explore 
vrays in which machina-readable record-keeping night enhance the speed 
and coverage of the distribution service • 

Many of these and othsr suggestions TOich the Review Coomittee 

< 

mil make are' concerned with areas of development which USB3 has watj3b|d 
over the years, but raiich are now just reaching a period of sophistication 
where TJSBB could (^dth sufficient financial backing) apply them with 
realistic results to its present effective but non-automated processes^ 
Conclusion 

USBE is a cooperative library activity in the private sector, 
with a reputation and expertise gained in more than a quarter century 
of refining and redistributing library surplus publications, so that 
more than t^lve million of them have" achieved maximum usefulness among 
the cooperative library membership which contributed to "the central 
clearinghouse • It performs-a unique ^ervice^in its effective and / 



economical method of^tssisting libraries in collection enrichment* ^ 



It appears inevitable that the cooperative interest of libraries 

/ v/ . 

which has supported USES, and .the clearinghouse operation itself^ wHl 
"become part of a national library pr^STam of which the cooperative' 
management of resources forms a part* How anxi in wiiat way TJSBB may. 
".be incorporated into a national program depends upon the 'rate and -^e . 
avenues hy. which that program is developed. : - ^ - 

Aspects of the I^BS operation, such as the fee pattern and the 
processing methods, could serve as models for other units formed as^ 
part of a general national program. The psy^^hology ,a3 vreli a^he^- ^ 
methodology . of the cooperative base of USBE, pould be usefully studied 
' for the benefit of bther wide spread integrated networks. ; 

* ' Meanwhile USB3 will continue 'its presently-operational status 
^ as a collection and distribution center. It is possible that national 

1 t-^«-^ 



'^3 a source for input of publications for a national paribdical bank, ^ 
>- r ^-^^^ ^ whole network of resource centers. Such a role would he 

'/ \. -^^ssen-tially the sarae as the present gg^^ with a new focus on service - 
^ to the national facility or a faraily of centers. In an arrangement ^ 
* of this 30rt,U333 could also relieve the centers of 'duplicates they 
might accuiaulate, for redistribution tp individual libraries, • 

It is possible that tiie development of the national program 
might make it advisable to remodel TJSB3 into a standing resource center • 
on its own\ If the Centej: for Research Libraries^ should become a 
regional .center for the central^ part of the Unitedr Sta.tes, for example, 
USBS might be developed into a center to concentrate on the eastern 
third of the nation, or even to act for the--southeast portion alone, 
-with its wealth of federal, academic, and special libraries, A 
development of this kind would require more change^ in the USB3 operation 



than the first, inasmuch as USB3 w^ld need to adapt from it^resent 
world-wide coverage, or set up a parallel opera'tionj a permsment 
collection would need to be started; and the distribution ^Befvice^ would 
^ , ' need to adopt a photo-c'opy facility and other new processes, lleverthe- * 

less, the base for such a changed ^operation is clear in the USBE structure, 
and the modification woiOLd be comparatively easy and inexpensive to effect. 

Added funds through. legislation .(b'r other means) would be * 
required tO' make a revision of this kind D0ssi1)le, Funds developed 
^through a, legislative program could also help expand particular USBE 
' ' '^ services in their value sui^ applicability to the national program, in 
such areas as the application of automation to the handling and 
distribution processes, the increase of the international flow of 
' • ♦ puiiiications, building up the resources of libraries in disadvantage*d 

libraries both at home and abroad, aid to the flow of interlibrary loan 
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for such expanded activitiep, and will wslcoma the fruits of* legialative 
support when the national library prbg'rain can bring it about • 

In the meantiae, US33 will continue its unique basic operation 
on ios present self-supporting basis* When the national library prograia 
is ready for TIS3S to take a formal place within the- total program, US33*3 
operational flexibility and legal autonomy vrill make it relatively easy 
for tha transition— to- be effected, • * 



